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OCTOBER. 

The first day of October was stormy. The rain pour- 
ed down in torrents all day long, and of course the boys 
were at home except during school hours, and the girls 
all day, When evening came, they were tired and 
restless. 

“How I do hate to have it rain all day so!” said 
Harry. “I am tired to death of keeping still.” 

“Keeping still!” echoed Mary and Fanny together. 
“Why Harry,” continued Fanny, “you have not been still 
aéingle minute; you joggled me so while I was writing 
that all my letters were crooked, and Mary had to put 
away her drawing.” 

« Well, if that aint keeping still, I don’t know what it 
is. I am sure I tried not to move a finger after you 
spoke to me, and I am tired half to death.” And Harry 
yawned for the twentieth time in half an hour. 

“So am I,” said William, “I wish mother would let 
us play blind man’s buff, to wake us up a little.” 

“Qh! blind man’s buff! delightful! but then you 
know she won’t ; she is so afraid we shall get hurt.” 

“ And especially since we have got a fire,” observed 


Their father had been sitting reading the newspaper 
during this conversation, but it seemed that he had over- 
heard it. For suddenly starting up, he exclaimed, 

“Come boys, what do you say to a game of blind 
man’s buff? Mother will trust you if I am of the party, 
won't you, mother? ” 

The answer could not at first be heard, on account of 
the shout of rapture with which the proposal was receiv- 
ed by the children; but at length it was decided that 
the play should go on, provided mother might be a spec- 
tor only, and watch that no one received any injury. 

Never was a noisier company than they were for the 
next hour. Their father was an excellent player; now 
stealing along like a cat, then giving a sudden bound to 
the right or left, before or behind; they never knew 
from which quarter to expect him, and as expert in 
avoiding as he was skilful in pursuit. At last their moth- 
er declared that her head would bear it no longer, and 
they all sat down. 

But repeated bursts of laughter for the next half hour, 
from one and another, announced how much they were 
amused at the remembrance of some skilful attack or 
escape. 

When they were all quiet, their mother introduced the 
subject of their journals. 

“How many of you have continued them till now ?” 
asked she. 

“ All of us,” was the reply. 

“Indeed! well that is much better than I expected.” 

“T should not have kept mine,” said Harry, “ only that 
I was ashamed to be the first to leave off. Some days I 
have only written a single sentence.” 

“And I should not have kept mine,” said Fanny, “ if 
it had not been for sister Mary. She used to remind me 
of it every day, and used to tell me what to put in it, 
when I could not think of anything.” 








“Well,” said her mother, “suppose by way of variety; 
we have some specimens read aloud.” 

Various exclamations broke from the party, but with- 
out heeding them, their mother went on. 

“ We can take the last week; Mary can read her ac- 
count for one day. William his for the next, and so on.” 

After a good deal of laughing and objecting, the books 
were produced, and Mary began. 

“ Sep!. 23th. Abeautiful day. I took a long walk be- 
fore school, and wished I had time for one still longer. 
In recess the girls were all busy talking about a new 
society which they wanted to form, to meet once a week 
and work—the money to be devoted to the education of 
a heathen child. However, nothing was decided about 
it. Coming home I saw a man whipping a poor horse 
so badly, that I could not bear to see him. Almost be- 
fore I thought, I spoke to him, and he told me it was 
none of my business. “He’s a lazy brute,” said he, “and 
can go faster if he has amind to.” I did not know what 
else to do, but a gentleman came along just then, and 
told him he would complain to the police if he did not 
leave off beating the horse. Sothe man stopped, though 
I am afraid he will be just as cruel again when he is out 
of sight. 

“ My lesson this afternoon was so hard that it seemed 
as if I never should learn it, and I was tempted to give 
it up and finish my drawing. However, I did not; and 
was very glad of it; I enjoyed the drawing so much 
more afterwards. In the evening I helped William and 
Harry cover their balls, while father read to us some 
anecdotes out of Miss Edgeworth’s work on Education ; 
I forget the name of it.” 

Harry sat next, so his mother requested him to read. 
He looked rather red, and evidently complied with much 
reluctance. 

“ Saturday, Sept. 26th.—My Latin lesson was so hard 
to-day that I could not learn it, I missed twice. How- 
ever, master did not scold me; he said it was unusual 
for me to miss, and that he was sorry for me; so I shall 
try the harder next time. It was the turn of our class to 
speak, and one of the boys spoke a piece called “The 
way to tell bad news,” which was very funny. I was 
sorry I had not chosen a funny piece. Mine was, “The 
Burial of Arnold,” and all the boys liked it. This af- 
ternoon I have been with William over to the shore be- 
hind the hill, to try and get some shells for the girls. 
But we didn’t find any. Afterwards we had a fine game 
at ball. In the evening, I studied my Sunday School 
lesson for next day.” 

Fanny came next. She begged Mary to read hers, 
and Mary complied. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 27th—How I do love my Sabbath 
School teacher. She always smiles so pleasantly when 
I see her, that I long for Sunday to come. This morn- 
ing I was there first, and she talked to me before the 
others came, and showed me a beautiful hymn. I hope I 
shall be like her when I grow up. The text this morn- 
ing was in Romans 8: 5, and this afternoon it was Psalms 
1: 1. I tried to listen to the sermons, but did not under- 
stand them much. In the evening we said the Cate- 
chism, and father told us a story to explain one of the 
answers.” 

“ Now William,said his mother. 

“Qh, it comes to William’s turn to read about our 
party, doesn’t it! That’s capital!” said Harry. 

Very demurely William began. 

“Sept. 28.—At half past five o’clock precisely, I jumped 
out of bed and called to Harry that it was a fine morn- 
ing. We dressed ourselves in less than no time, and 
ran to wake the girls, but Fanny was up first. Father 


said we should start at six, so as to have a long day of 
it. We helped pack the basket of cakes and pies, Har- 
ry and I got our fishing lines, and Mary her drawing- 
book. We were but just ready when the carry-all came, 
and in we jumped, as merry as grigs. We had a very 
pleasant ride of about twelve miles, and talked about all 
manner of things by the way, which I cannot stop to 
write. Father let me drive part of the way. 

“When we got there, we found the water looking beau- 
tifully. It was sparkling, and the little waves were 
dancing in the sunlight, as if they felt as happy as we. 
What we did all the time I cannot possibly tell, it 
would take so long. Part of the time we sat still and 
looked at the water, part of the time we scrambled over 
the rocks, and part of the time we fished. Harry and I 
did not catch any fish, but father caught two or three, 
and we had them fried for dinner. The girls did not 
like it much though; they thought it was cruel, and 
Fanny screamed as loud as if she had been shot, when 
one of the fishes flapped over near where she was stand- 
ing. But that’s only because they are not used to it. 

“We found some very pretty shells, and filled Fanny’s 
basket with them. In the afternoon we rode three or 
four miles further on, to the light-house, and that was 
the best part of the day. Oh, how splendidly the waves 
did look dashing up against the rocks! the man at the 
light said they were sometimes twice as high after a 


thing to see them so high. Our ride home was, if possi- 
ble, still pleasanter than in the morning. The sun set 
when we were about half way home, and the clouds 
were beautiful. I do not believe we ever had a pleas- 
anter day, and we were all glad enough we had waited 
for Fanny’s foot to get well.” . 

All the company expressed their approbation of this 
account, only that each one remembered something that’ 
had been omitted. 

“Why, you did not tell about our going up to the top 
of the light-house, and into the greasy lantern!” __ 

“And you did not tell how finely we were splashed 


when that great monstrous wave came, and we were se 
far down.” 


“And what queer things that old man in the cottage 
said to us while we were eating our dinner.” 

“How could I tell every thing?” was the reply. “It 
would have kept me writing all day.” 

“I wonder if we shall have any more such pleasant 
weather this month as we had that day—do you think 
we shall, mother?” 

“Yes, I dare say; October is often the pleasantest 
month in the year.” 

“ So it is, or at least so it was last year,” said Mary ; 
“it is just the right weather for long walks.” 

“ Yes, and the leaves have such beautiful colors. But 
father is holding up his watch, so I suppose it is time for 
us to go to bed.” 

“Yes, that it is, so good night, my children,” said their 
father. And thus ended the first day of October. 
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HEALTH PREFERABLE TO RICHES, 


Little Martin was a poor boy, who gained his 
living by going on errands. One day, as he was 
returning from a village very far from his own, 
he found himself much fatigued; and, sitting 
down at the door of the little inn, he procured a 
small glass of beer, and a piece of bread. 

While he was taking this humble refreshment, 





a young gentleman and his tutor stopped in a 
carriage at the door of the inn. They were ele- 
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gantly dressed, and followed by servants on 
horseback. 

The inn-keeper immediately came to the door, 
and asked if the travellers would do him the 
honor of alighting? This, however, they declin- 
ed; and, without getting out of the carriage, they 
regaled themselves on part of a cold fowl and 
some wine and water, which were brought to 
them in an instant. 

Martin, having now finished his little repast, 
fixed his eyes upon them with much attention, 
and looked as if he would say, ‘* Those gentle- 
men are making a very good dinner, and I have 
had a very bad one.” 

The tutor, having accidentally cast his eyes 
upon little Martin, guessed his thoughts, and said 
to his pupil, “‘ Look, how that little boy’s eyes 
are fixed upon us. [imagine that he says within 
himself, «* I wish I were in that young gentleman’s 
place.’ ” 

‘«¢ Well,” said the youth, who, though extreme- 
ly unwell, was of a gay temper, ‘let us make 
the proposition, for a moment, of changing places 
with me.” 

The tutor immediately beckoned Martin to 
the carriage, and said to him, ‘‘ Seeing how at- 
tentively you look at this young gentleman, it ap- 
pears to me, my little friend, that you would like 
to be in his place. Will you change with him?” 

‘‘ Ah, Sir,” replied Martin, ‘‘ You are in jest; 
but, if the young gentlemen be willing, it shall 
soon be done. Ah, ha! what a gainer I shall be 
by my journey! Ourneighbors will be confound- 
ed, when they see me return home this evening 
in a fine carriage!” 

“I take you at your word,” said the young 
gentleman; “I am going to resign to you my 
carriage and my horses. And I engage to give 
you every thing that you have not; provided that 
you, on the other hand, give me everything 
that you have, and that I want.” 

Martin having agreed to these conditions, the 
young traveller called his servants, and desired 
them to assist him in getting out of his carriage. 
Alas, what a sight! The legs of the amiable in- 

valid were completely crooked, and incapable of 
supporting him. He was therefore obliged to be 
held by the servants till crutches were brought, 
on which he propped himself. 

‘¢ Now,” said he, to little Martin, ‘“‘ have you 
still an inclination to change with me?” 

**O dear, no Sir! I have no such wish,” cried 
Martin, retreating from one who no longer excit- 
ed his envy; ‘No, I do not wish to change. 
The health which I enjoy, and the use of my 
limbs, are of more value than anything you can 
give me. I had rather eat my dry bread, and 
not want any body to help me to walk; and I had 
sather be without poultry and wine, than be car- 
ried like an image. Good afternoon, Sir,” add- 
ed he, and immediately ran homeward. 

‘‘ You are right,” cried the young gentleman; 
“if you could only give me your legs, I would 
cheerfully strip myself of all that I possess in the 
world, ‘to give you in return.” 

So true it is, that a poor person, with a good 
constitution, and well made, enjoys more true 
happiness than the most wealthy individual, who 
is astranger to the blessings of health and strength. 
Jt must, therefore, be acknowledged that health 
is preferable to riches.— Village Reader. 





OBITUARY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DISTRESSING DEATH BY FIRE, 
Died in Fitzwilliam, Nov. 12th, Sarah E. 
daughter of Mr. Theophilus May, aged 19 years. 
The circumstances attending her death were dis- 
tressing indeed. She was watching with a sick 
acquaintance, and about 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing having no call upon her attention, she fell 
asleep, and in some way the fire caught her 


as to cause her death in about 30 hours. 
in a very short time has one been called into 
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eternity who, but a few hours before, had as good 
prospects of a long life as any one now living. 
Miss M. united with the church the Sabbath be- 
fore she died, thus showing her determination to 
love and serve the Lord. Ah! how little did we 
who saw her give herself up to the Saviour in a 
public manner, how little did we think that be- 
fore another Sabbath, she would be deposited in 
the tomb. She loved the Sabbath School, and 
was a constant attendant. She was asked be- 
fore she died if she was willing to die and leave 
the world. She said she was. She was in so 
much pain she could say but little. But there is 
good reason to believe, that ‘All is well ” with 
her. 
Youthful reader, are you prepared to be called 
out of the world and meet your judge as unex- 
pectedly and suddenly as she was. You may be 
strong and healthy now, but strength and health 
are no security against death. Miss M. was watch- 
ing with one who had been dangerously sick, but 
the well one was taken beforethe sick. Whata 
solemn warning to all to be ready for death at 
all times, so that whenever it comes we may go 
and dwell with Christ, and be forever happy. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARY MAHALA STEARNS, 
Mary Mahala, youngest daughter of Levi and 
Mary Stearns, died August 22, aged 3 years and 
2 months. Although at this tender age, she had 
developed many striking traits of character, 
her disposition was particularly lovely; she was 
one of the most affectionate children I ever knew. 
She seemed to love all with whom she was ac- 
quainted. She was often heard to sing in her 
artless manner, ‘I love father, I love mother, I 
love sister, I love brother,’ and would conclude 
by saying, “ happy Mahala.” It seemed the 
more she loved, the happier she felt. She was 
always afraid of leaving her mother alone. If 
she had been out to play and came in and found 
her alone, she would say, ‘‘ why my dear moth- 
er is alone, she don’t like to stay alone, I won’t 
leave her again.” She seemed to have a clear 
sense of right and wrong. She would often ask, 
‘cif I do this willit be wicked? ‘* God sees me, 
and I must not do wrong.” When she was an- 
gry she would say, ‘“‘ Mahala is not happy,” now, 
but the moment she yielded, she would run to 
her mother with a kiss and say, ‘ Mahala is 
happy now.” 
In her last sickness though of short duration, 
she manifested the patience of a person in ma- 
turity. I more than once heard it remarked by 
those who called to see her, how patient she ap- 
peared to be. Not a murmur to my knowledge 
escaped her lips. She wished to have her moth- 
er constantly by her side, yet she seldom refused 
any inedicine that was brought her, as children 
often do. 
Now little children who may read this, yousee 
from this case that little children die; and we 
know not who may be the next to be called from 
time to eternity. Then children strive to enter 
in at the straight gate. Remember the instruc- 
tions you receive at the Sabbath Schools, and love 
your Saviour. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

LETTER TO THE LITTLE GIRLS, 
In the Preparatory Department of the Abbott Female Sem- 
inary, Andover, Mass. 
My dear Pupils,—Although I am not with you 
as much as your Teacher is, yet I am as much 
interested in you as she is, and as anxious to have 


you have this paper to read every week, and I 
hope you will all ask your parents to buy it for 





clothes, and although she was immediately 
aroused by others, the fire made such progress 





you after this year is through, so that you can 


you grow wiser and better every day. Some of 


interesting stories in it, and hymns, and letters 
from good people, and advice to children, just 
such as you would like, and such as you ought 
to read. Mr. Willis, who prints it, tries to make 
it as useful as he can. He has printed a news. 
paper for grown people, a great many years, and 
at last thought that children ought to have a pa- 
per to suit them. The paper can be bought for 
$1,00 a year. If any of you will bring me one 
dollar for it, I will send and get it for you. Yoy 
will then have fifty-two little papers, as large as 
this, to keep. You can have them bound up to. 
gether, afterwards, if you wish to, or you can 
get your mother to sew them together, and how 
you would like to read the stories over, when 
you sit by the fire these long winter evenings! 
I wish you to get this paper for five good rea. 
sons. Ist. To readin, at school. 2nd. To read 
in, at home, when you have nothing else to do, 
3d. To teach you to love to read. 4th. To help 
you to become better and wiser, by reading 
about good people, and reading their advice to 
you, and Sth. To help Mr. Willis print the 
paper, for I think children ought to take care of 
this paper as grown people sustain other papers, 
and see that he has money enough to print it 
with. Every dollar you pay will help hima 
great deal, besides getting your fifty-two little 
newspapers. I am sure your parents would be 
glad to give you two cents a week, if you try 
hard to be good at home, and at school. If | 
were you, I would ask them to get this paper, 
instead of buying Thanksgiving and Christmas 
presents. I hope you will get at least one, in 
every family, as soon as you can. 

I am dear children, very affectionately, your 
Principal, T. D. P. Stone. 
Abbott Fem. Sem. Nov. 22d, 1840. 





NATUR A L HI s T OR Y. 








THE FAITHFUL DOG. 

There is nothing more picturesque than the 
image of an infant and a large dog. Every one 
has felt it. ‘The little plump hand looks smaller 
and whiter, in his rough hair, and_ the round, 
dimpled cheek rests on his shaggy coat, likea 
flower on a rock. 

Edward and Frederick rode, one afternoon, to 
Roxbury to take tea with a friend. Our woman 
in the kitchen wished to pass the night with a sick 
person, after the evening lecture, and I felt no 
hesitation in leaving Martha in Polly’s care. 
We were prevented, by an accidental delay, from 
returning until ten o’clock. The ride over the 
neck, although it was fine sleighing, appeared 
uncommonly long, for I had never been so long 
from my infant. The wind was sharp and fros- 
ty, but my attention was beguiled by sheltering 
Frederick with my furs, who soon fell asleep, 
singing his own lullaby. As we entered the 
square we perceived that the neighboring houses 
were closed for the night, and no light visible 
but a universal briliancy through the crevices of 
our parlor shutters. Our heart misgave us; ! 
uttered an involuntry cry; and Edward said that 
“a common fire light could not produce such an 
effect.” He urged his horse—we reached the 
house—I sprang for the door. It was fastened. 
We knocked with violence. There was no an- 
swer. We looked through a small aperture, and 
both screamed in agony, “ Fire!” In vain Ed- 
ward attempted to wrench the bolt or burst the 
door; that horrible light stil! gleamed on Us. 
We flew to the side door, and then I recollected 
that a window was usually left open in a room 
which communicated with the parlor, for the 
smoke to escape when the wind prevailed in the 
quarter it had done this day. The window was 
open, and as Edward threw down logs that we 
might reach it, we heard a stifled howl. We 
mounted the logs, and could just raise our heads 
to the window. Oh! what were our emotions 
as we saw Growler with his fore paws stationed 














have it to read in, at school. There are always 


on the window, holding Martha safely with her 
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night dress between his teeth, ready to spring at 

the last extremity, and suspending the little cher- 

ub so carefully that she thought it but one of his 

customary gambols. With a little effort Edward 

reached the child, and Growler, springing to the 
ound, fawned and grovelled at our feet. 

Edward alarmed the neighborhood and enter- 
ed the window. Poor Polly had fainted in the 
entry, from the close atmosphere and excess of 
terror. She could give no account of the origin 
of the fire, unless she had dropped a spark on 
the window curtain. The moment a blaze ap- 
eared, she endeavored to extinguish it; ‘ but,” 
said she, “the flames ran like wildfire; and, 
when I found I could do nothing, I snatchéd 
Martha from the cradle, and ran into the entry 
to get out by the back door; after that I recol- 
lect nothing.” 

With prodigious efforts the house was saved, 
though with great loss of furniture. But what 
were pecuniary losses that night to us? We 
were sheltered by an hospitable neighbor; our 
little cherub was clasped in our arms, amid 
smiles and tears; and Growler, our good Growl- 
er, with a whimpering dream, lay sleeping at 
our feet.—Southern Rose. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OREDIENT BOY. ‘ 
BY FRANCES. 

“Hurrah James! What are you standing 
there for?”’ said Charles Rice, to his friend James 
Willis. ‘Don’t you see how the wind blows, and 
the nuts falling off like fun? Come, get your 
basket, and go.” 

“No, 1 can’t,” answered James. ‘Father 
told me to stay here and watch the cows till he 
came home.” 

' “Why?” asked Charles. 

“Because, he wishes them to eat the grass 
here, and if I leave them they will get into the 
garden, and eat up all our winter squashes and 
cabbages.”” 

“Oh, Pll risk that,” said Charles. ‘The nuts 
are just up here in the edge of the woods, and if 
the cows go to the garden, we can see them be- 
fore they will do any hurt. Come,” he contin- 
ued earnestly. 

“No,” replied James. ‘Father would be 
very much displeased if they should get to the 
cabbages, and I know they will if I leave them.” 

“Well, suppose I go and get Henry to stay 
here a few minutes?” said Charles. 

“Oh that would not do; father has left em- 
ployment for him too; and he ought not to leave 
it.” 

“Do come, then, and let the cows stay. They 
vill not leave this good feed, I assure you.” 

“Oh yes, they will. They try to get into the 
garden very often when I am here, and the mo- 
ment I’m gone, they’ll head for the cabbage 
yard.” 


“Just come part way now, and see,” said 

Charles. 
_“No Charles,” answered James decidedly, “It 
8ofno use, I cannot go. If you will stay with 
ne till father comes home, I presume he will let 
he go, and how much better it will he. We 
‘hall not be all the time uneasy about the cows; 
lor all the time thinking I have done wrong; and 
Ithink he will be here very soon.” 

“Tll wait a few minutes and see;” said 
Charles, 

Just then, Mr. Willis, who had returned sooner 
than he had expected to do, and had overheard 
“@ preceding conversation, came up, and tak- 
ing the hand of his brave boy, he said, ‘* My son, 
you know not the joy you have caused your fa- 
ter’s heart, by striving to resist temptation. 
“ways be as conscientious, my dear boy, and 
life will be to you a joyous journey, and your 
path will be one of unfading flowers and con- 
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to gather nuts, and continue to set before him an 
example of obedience and goodness.” Then 
turning to Charles, he said, ‘‘ And you, my lit- 
tle fellow, remember, whenever you try again to 
lead any of your associates from duty, that you 
incur as much guilt, as if you were yourself to 


commit the very sin to which you tempt your 
friend.” 

















SABBATH SCHOOL. 








ANECDOTE OF JEREMIAH FLATE. 

‘“« Fifty years ago,” said this venerable teacher, 
‘¢T was master of the Orphan Asylum, in Stutt- 
gard, and had a whole room full of children to 
instruct. It was my custom to pray every morn- 
ing for meekness and patience in the fulfilment 
of this arduous duty. One day, as J} was walk- 
ing up and down among the children, I observed 
a boy, about twelve years of age, leaning with 
both his elbows upon the table; I reproved him 
for this improper behaviour, and walked on. 
The next time I passed, he was doing the same 
thing; and I was obliged to repeat my desire that 
he should take his arms off the table. He obey- 
ed me for the moment; but when I returned for 
the third time, I found him angry and perverse, 
and could read in his face that he was determin- 
ed to despise my orders. I was much annoyed, 
but restrained myself, and prayed inwardly for 
strength to exercise patience towards this poor 
child, even as my God had been patient towards 
me. My ill-humor vanished immediately, I be- 
came calm, and was enabled to continue my in- 
tructions. ‘The boy obstinately remained in the 
same attitude, but I took no notice of him. 
When school was over, I sent for him into my 
study, praying, in the meantime, for wisdom and 
composure of mind. He stamped in, and bang- 
ed the door after him in a violent passion. 
‘Why did you bang the door so violently?” I 
asked. ‘I did not bangit,” he replied. ‘+ Yes, 
you did, my boy,” said I. “TI tell you, I did 
not,” was the answer. Upon this I went up to 
him, took his hand, and asked him, in a gentle 
voice, ‘*Do you know, my son, against whom 
you are sinning? it is not against me, but against 
your Saviour, your best Friend! Examine your- 
self, and try to find out why you behave in this 
manner.” 

“‘ The boy’s heart was touched; he burst into 
tears, and entreated me to forgive his wicked be- 
haviour. ‘I had determined this morning,” 
continued he, “ to teaze you by my disobedience, 
till you should beat me, thinking you would suf- 
fer much more from it than I should. Pray, 
pray forgive me; I will never do so again in all 
my life.” I pointed out to him from what a 
great temptation he had been delivered, and then 
dismissed him, with the assurance that I had long 
since forgiven him. He left me, but still appear- 
ed almost inconsolable. In the afternoon, havy- 
ing finished my classes, I was sitting alone in my 
little study, when I heard a knock at the door. 
The boy came in, his eyes red with weeping, 
and saying it was impossible I could have forgiv- 
en him, for he had behaved towards me like a 
devil. He begged I would tell him once more 
that I had forgiven him, repeating that he would 
never vex me again, not evenby alook. [again 
assured him of my full forgiveness, but told him 
he must ask pardon of his Saviour, against whom 
he had chiefly sinned, and who would certainly 
hear his prayer, if his repentance was sincere. 
The boy however left me, still crying. 

‘*T had scarcely risen the next morning, when 
my little penitent came again, crying so bitterly 
that I was quite astonished. He said the re- 
membrance of his conduct the day before had 
prevented his sleeping, and entreated me, with 
his whole heart, to continue to love him as I had 
done before. He could not imagine what had 
led him to form such a naughty resolution, and 





‘nued sunshine. You may now go with Charles, 


been quite unable to resist the kind and gentle 
means I had used to convince him of his fault. 
He begged me to tell him how it had been possi- 
ble for me to bear with this wicked behaviour as 
Thad done. To this I answered, ‘ Dear child, 
I cannot exactly explain that to you; but if I 
must express it in a few words, it is because I 
have myself received much mercy from the Lord, 
that I have been enabled to show mercy towards 
you.’” Thus spoke this venerable man, and 
concluded his narrative with the satisfactory in- 
telligence, that the boy had, from that day, be- 
come his best scholar, and was still living in Stutt- 
gard, esteemed by all who knew him as an hon- 


est and virtuous citizen.—From the German of 
Dr. G. H. Schubert. 


PARENTAL. 
THE FATHER, 
AN INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. 

It is the duty of mothers to sustain the re- 
verses of fortune. Frequent and sudden as they 
have been to our own country, it is important 
that young females should possess some employ- 
ment, by which they might obtain a livelihood in 
case they should be reduced to the necessity of 
supporting themselves. When families are un- 
expectedly reduced from affluence to poverty, 
how pitiful and contemptible it is, to see the moth- 
er desponding or helpless, and permitting her 
daughter to embarrass those whom it is their 
duty to assist and cheer. 

‘‘T have lost my whole fortune;” said a mer- 
chant, as he returned one evening to his home, 
‘* we can no longer keep our carriage. We must 
leave this large house. The children can no 
longer go to expensive schools. Yesterday I was 
arich man. ‘To-day, there is nothing I can call 
my own.” 

‘“¢ Dear husband,” said the wife, “ we are still 
rich in each other and our children. Money 
may pass away, but God has given us a better 
treasure in those active hands and loving hearts.” 

‘“‘Dear father,” said the children, “do not 
look so sober. We will help you to get a living.” 

‘* What can you do, poor things?”’ said he. 

‘* You shall see, you shall see,” answered sev- 
eral cheerful voices. ‘It is a pity if we have 
been to school for nothing. How can the father 
of eight children be poor? We shall work and 
make you rich again.” 

‘“‘T shall help,” said the youngest girl, hardly 
four years old. ‘I will not have any new things 
bought, and I shall sell my great doll.” 

The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lifted 
up. The sweet enthusiasm of the scene cheer- 
ed him, and his nightly prayer was like a song 
of praise. 

They left his stately house. The servants 
were dismissed. Pictures and plate, rich carpets 
and furniture were sold, and she who had been 
so long mistress of the mansion, shed no tear. 
‘Pay every debt,” says she, “let no one suffer 
through us, and we may yet be happy.” 

He rented a neat cottage and a small piece of 
ground a few miles from the city. With the aid 
of his sons, he cultivated vegetables for the mar- 
ket. He viewed with delight and astonishment 
the economy of his wife, nurtured as she had 
been in wealth, and the efficiency which his 
daughters soon acquired under her training. 

The eldest one assisted her in the work of the 
household, and also assisted the younger chil- 
dren. Besides they executed various works, 
which they had learned as accomplishments, but 
which they found could be disposed of to advan- 
tage. They embroidered with taste some of the 
ornamental parts of female apparel, which they 
readily sold to a merchant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets to 
market, in the cart that conveyed the vegetables; 











assured me he had determined not to allow any 
punishment to overcome his obstinacy, but had 


they platted straw, they painted maps, they exe- 
cuted plain needle work. Every one was at her 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











post busy and cheerful. The cottage was like a 
bee-hive. 

“| never enjoyed such health before,” said the 
father. 

‘*‘ And I never was so happy before,” said the 
mother. 

‘*‘ We never knew how many things we could 
do, when we lived in the great house,” said the 
children, ‘‘and we love each other a great deal 
better here. You call us your little bees.” 

“Yes,” replied the father, “and you make 
just such honey as the heart loves to feed on.” 

Economy as well as industry was strictly ob- 
served—nothing was wasted. Nothing unneces- 





sary was purchased. The eldest daughter be- 
came assistant teacher in a distinguished female | 
seminary, and the second took her place as in- | 
structress to the family. 

The little dwelling which had always been 
kept neat, they were soon able to beautify. Its 
construction was improved, and the vines and 
flowering trees were replanted around it. The 
merchant was happier under his woodbine cov- 
ered porch, in a summer’s evening, than he had 
been in his. showy drawing room. 

‘«¢ We are now thriving and prosperous,’ 
he, “shall we now return to the city?” 

‘¢ Oh, no, no,’’ was the unanimous reply. 

‘¢ Let us remain,” said the wife, ‘‘ where we 
have found health and contentment.” 

‘‘ Father,” said the youngest, “all we children 
hope you are not going to be rich again; for 
then,” she added, ‘we little ones were shut up 
in the nursery, and did not see much of you or 
mother. Now we all live together, and sister, 
who loves us, teaches us, and we learn to be in- 
dustrious and useful. We were none of us hap- 
py when we were rich, and did not work. So 
father please not to be a rich manany more.” 

[Mrs. Sigourney. 

VARIETY. 
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Only Once, 

How often do children beg that their parents will let 
them do wrong. Their language is, “let me go, or do 
something just once, andI will never ask again.” They 
never stop to think that what they desire is sinful, and 
that their parents know better than themselves the con- 
sequence of wrong doing. This was true of a lad who 
removed from a pleasant country village with his friends, 
into one of our large cities, where there are many strong 
temptations to evil. His friends knew this, and wished 
to keep him away from vicious associates, and places of 
sinful amusement. He soon procured a very good place 
in a store, and his employer was very much pleased with 
his steady habits and fidelity. He had heard much 
said by his imprudent and thoughtless father about the 
theatre; and now as he walked the streets, read the 
handbills, and met with other boys who had much to 
say about this wicked place, he desired more than ever 
to go with them. His friends objected, and would not 
furnish him with money to pay for a ticket. At last he 
made a little money bag, and hung it up in his room, 
and put into it every cent which was given tohim. A 
few weeks passed away, and he had collected twenty- 
five cents,—a sum sufficient to pay for a ticket. Now 
he asked more earnestly than ever for permission to go, 
saying he wanted to go only once; he would not ask 
again. His friends reluctantly consented, thinking that 
once might satisfy him. He came home delighted with 
what he had seen, and his desire to go again was strong- 
er than ever. He was now more unwilling to be denied 
than before. He had no money, but he was determined 
to go unbeknown to his friends. But he must have 
money, and to get it, he stole articles from the store, sold 
them to get the money, and in a short time an officer 
came to the boy’s home and told his friends that he was 
in jail. 

Can my young readers imagine the feelings of his 
brothers and sisters? They wept and blamed themselves 
that they had ever said that their brother might go “ only 
once.” If he had never gone, he might now have been 
in his store happy and honored with a good name. He 
was such a good boy that his employer could not believe 
he had taken the things for along time. But now he 
has lost his place. The man would not have him be- 
hind his counter. He has lost his good name. But 
what is more sad, he has committed a great sin against 
God. Oh, what would that boy give now, if he could be 





as he was before he begged to do wrong, before he went 
to that place of amusement, which leads to hell.—T'eas. 


The Brook and the Flower.e=#a FABLE. 


“T wish I were a cloud, to roll all day through the 
heavens, painted so beautifully, as those lovely shapes 
are colored, and never descending again in showers; or 
at least, I wish I were a broad river, performing some 
useful duty in the world. Shame on my weak waves 
and unregarded bubbling. I might as well have never 
been, as to be thus puny, insignificant and useless.” 

When the brook had thus complained, a beautiful tall 
flower that had bent over its bosom replied. 

“Thou art in error, brook. Puny and insignificant 
thou mayest be; but useless thou art not, for I owe half 
my beauty, perhaps my life, to thy refreshing waters. 
The plants adjacent to thee are greener and richer than 
the others. The Creator has given thee a duty which, 
though humble, thou mayest not neglect. Besides, who 


! knows what may be thy future destiny? Flow on, I be- 


seech thee.” 

The brook heard the rebuke, and danced along its 
way more cheerfully. On and on it went, growing 
broader and broader. By and by other rivulets poured 
their crystal waters into it, and swelled its deepening 
bosom, in which already began to appear the fairy crea- 
tures of the wave, darting about joyfully and glistening 
in the sun. As its channel grew wider and wider, and 
yet other branches came gliding into it, the stream began 
to assume the importance of a river, and boats were 
launched into it, and it rolled on in a meandering course 
through a teeming country, freshening whatever it touch- 
ed, and giving the whole scene a new character of 
beauty. 

As, it moved on now in majesty and pride, the sound 
of its gently heaving billows formed itself into the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ At the outset of life, however humble we may seem, 
fate may have in store for us great and unexpected op- 
portunities of doing good and being great. in the hope 
of these we should ever press on without despair or 
doubt, trusting that perseverance will bring its own re- 
ward. How little I dreamed when I first sprang on m 
course, what purpose I was destined to fulfil! What 
happy beings were to owe their bliss tome! What 
lofty trees—what velvet meadows—what glorious har- 
vests were to hail my career! Let not the meek and 
lowly despair: heaven will supply them with noble in- 
ducements to virtue.” 


a 
Robbery by a Bird. 

A respectable sheep-farmer near Fort Augustus, has 
sent to us a communication, of which the following is 
the substance. After a walk over his farm, and ona 
very warm morning, he had fallen asleep on a high hill. 
On awakening, he found that his broad blue bonnet, and 
sone silk handkerchief which he had placed beside 

im, were both missing. At first he suspected that they 
had been taken away in sport by some person on the 
farm; but, on inquiry, every individual on the farm and 
neighborhood, who could possibly have approached the 
spot, denied all knowledge of the missing articles. 
Some weeks thereafter, our correspondent and a party 
ascended a very steep and dangerous rock on the farm, 
to destroy the nest of a glade. Great was his amaze- 
ment when the first article taken out of the nest was the 
missing yellow silk handkerchief; then the broad blue 
bonnet, with three eggs most comfortably ensconced in 
it; next appeared an old tartan waistcoat, with tobacco 
in one pocket, and Orr’s Almanac for 1839 in the other, 
(the almanac having the words barely legible, “J. Fra- 
ser” written upon it;)then came a flannel night cap, 
marked with red worsted, “D. C. J.” a pair of old 
white mittens; a piece of a letter with green wax, and 
the Inverness post mark; an old red and white cravat ; 
and a miscellaneous assortment of remnants of cotton, 

per, &c. This bird must have been carrying on its 
arcenies on a large and miscellaneous scale. 


[Inverness Courier. 
Semnmm coed 
Anecdote of a Goose. 


At the flour-mills of Tubberaheena, near Clonmel, 
while in the possession of the late Mr. Newbold, there 
was a goose which, by some accident, was left solitary, 
without mate or offspring, gander or goslings. Now it 
happened, as is common, that the miller’s wife had set a 
number of duck-eggs under a hen, which in due time 
were incubated, and of course the young ducklings, as 
soon as they came forth, ran with natural instinct to the 
water, and the hen was in asad pucker, her maternity 
urging her to follow her brood, and her selfishness dispo- 
sing her to keep on dry land. In the meanwhile, up 
sailed the goose, and with a noisy gabble, which certain- 
ly, being interpreted, meant “leave them to my care,” 
she swam up and down with the ducklings, and when 
they were tired with their aquatic excursion she consign- 
ed them to the care of the hen. The next morning 
down came again the ducklings to the pond, and there 
was the goose waiting for them, and there stood the hen 
in her great flusteration. On this occasion we are not 





Se 
Se , 
at all sure that the goose invited the hen, observing hey 
maternal trouble—but it is a fact, she being near the 
shore, the hen jumped on her back, and there sat 'the 
ducklings swimming, and the goose and hen after then 
up and down the pond. And this was not a solj 
event :—day after day the hen was seen on board the 
goose, attending the ducklings up and down, in perfect 
contentedness and good humor—numbers of people 
coming to witness the circumstance, which continued 
until the ducklings, coming to years of discretion, re. 
quired no longer the joint guardianship of the goose ang 
the hen.—Dublin Magazine. 
—~p>—- 
A Bear Story. 


Francestown, Nov. 3, 1840.—Our election is over, and 
to-day, myself, accompanied by my two boys, took 
stroll into the forest in search of a stick of timber suitg. 
ble for sled runners. We had not proceeded far, how. 
ever, before we heard a rustling noise near a pile of up. 
der brush, and we were rather disposed than otherwise 
to learn the cause thereof—and, in approaching it, we 
found that it was occasioned by a huge bear, of the lo 
nose species, which, on noticing us, made tracks toa 
large hollow beech tree, which lay horizontally upon the 
ground, into one end of which she entered. We follow- 
ed and gave the log a pounding with our axes, in the 
hope of driving her out, and thus giving us an opportv- 
nity to capture her, as she made her egress. But Mn 
Bruin was not disposed to quit her domicil—and one of 
my sons, who took his rifle with him, in anticipation of 
falling in with less formidable game, discharged its con- 
tents into the end of the log.. 

It was but a moment before two cubs ran out of the 
end opposite to the one which the old bear entered—and 
a moment after, out she came at the same end at which 
she entered—but had not proceeded more than a rod or 
two before she fell, and we soon despatched her witha 
blow or two upon the head. The cubs fled into « thick- 
et a short distance from the log, and we soon lost sight 


Y | of them. 


This is the only bear that has been killed in this town 
for five years, although many of our farmers have suffer- 
ed some in the loss of sheep, &c. in consequence of their 
depredations.—Correspondent of the Mer. Jour. 

—~>— 


A Widow’s Son Converted. 


A lad of twelve, in , the only eon of his mother, 
and she a pious widow, has been hopefully converted 
This mother, prompted by the pious, maternal yearnings 
of her heart for the good of her child, procured for hin 
the Evangelical Library. Her earnest prayers followed 
him, as he perused volume after volume. And her pray- 
ing breath was not spent in vain. He came to “Pike's 
Persuasives to Early Piety,’—that precious little vol- 
ume, which has been so often blessed to the young— 
and the Spirit of God set home its impressive truths 
upon his heart and conscience, and made them the pow 
er of God to his salvation.—S. S. Visiter. 











POETRY. 








‘¢Ineline your ear, and come unto me.” 
Isa. iv. 3. 
My Father’s voice I love to hear— 
How sweet its accents are! 
I feel his arms of mercy near, 
Outstretching from afar. 


From hope, and love, and home I roved, 
And stil] had madly strayed, 

But He who loved me ere I loved, 
Came to the wanderer’s aid. 


“ Return, my child!” his mercy spoke, 
“There’s room for thee at home ;” 

My heart beneath his kindness broke, 
And no more loved to roam. 


“T will return, my gracious God!” 
And straight a kindling ray 
Burst brightly on the path I trod, 
And blessed me on my way.—S. S. Journal. 
a 


THE OPENING FLOWER. 
Sweet is the opening flower 
Which just begins to bloom, 
Which every day and every hour, 
Fresh beauties will assume ; 
But sweeter that young heart 
Where faith, and love, and peace, 
Blossom and bloom in every part, 
With sweet and varied grace. 
O may life’s early spring, 
And morning, ere they flee, 
Youth’s dew, and its fair blossoming, 
Be given, O God, to Thee. 





